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ES subject I have chosen st your consideration is 
not Catholic higher education, but those humble 
parish schools of the Church, which are the basis of her 
whole educational system, and without which the super- 
structure of her college and university work would topple 
and fall. I am moved to speak of our parish schools at 
this time and in this presence, first, because a nation-wide 
campaign of bigotry has been launched against them—and 
has achieved a temporary success in a portion of the eccle- 
siastical province from which I hail; secondly, because 
the destruction of our parish schools would logically lead 
to the destruction of our colleges and universities; and 
thirdlly, because Catholic college men are the natural and 
most able defenders of our religious schools. 

Fearing “the newborn King of the Jews” would take 
away his temporal rulership, King Herod determined on 
the massacre of all the male children of Bethlehem “from 
two years old and under,” hoping thus to remove his hated 
rival. For nineteen hundred years and more the followers 
of the Divine Babe of Bethlehem have laughed at Herod’s 
folly, as they gave voice to the sentiments of the hymn 
of the Epiphany: 

O, cruel Herod! Why thus fear 
Thy King and God who comes below? 
No earthly crown comes He to take 
Who heavenly kingdoms doth bestow. 

And so there are people today who, foolishly imagining 
the Catholic Church seeks political supremacy in our coun- 
try, are bent on her destruction. Feeling that it is not 
popular directly to attack the Church, they would destroy 
the parish schools, which are the nursery of the Church, 
and thus cut what they believe to be the main artery which 
supplies the life-blood of religion to the body Catholic. 

PAGINATION 
The hymn of the Epiphany is the answer to their folly, 
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as it was to that of Herod. No, the Catholic Church 
seeks no political supremacy! Like her Master’s, “her 
kingdom is not of this world.” Her schools do un- 
doubtedly furnish a most excellent training in the branches 
that fit for life in the world, and in this she takes par- 
donable pride. But her chief aim in establishing schools 
of her own is to prepare her children for the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Like the Master, she exhorts her children to 
“seek first the Kingdom of God and His justice.” She 
urges them not to be over-solicitous for material things, 
as if they were the only things worth living for, not to 
imitate the pagans who are always saying: “What shall 
we eat and what shall we drink and wherewith shall we 
be clothed”? She warns them against the false assump- 
tion that religion is an external thing that can be put 
on like a garment, a thing that is for mere Sunday wear, 
a thing, therefore, that belongs to the church and not 
to the school or the business office or the factory or the 
farm. She teaches them that religion is a vital thing, as 
necessary for the life of the soul as the air we breathe 
is for the life of the body, and that, therefore, it should 
follow us everywhere and enter into every action of our 
lives. Like godliness, which is its outgrowth, it is “useful 
for all things, having the promise of the life that now is 
and of that which is to come.” (I Tim. iv, 8). She fore- 
arms them against the bad example of too many men 
in business and public life who seem to believe that re- 
ligion is incompatible with material success, and she holds 
up to them the truth of these golden words of Leo XIII: 

The Catholic Church, that imperishable handiwork of our All- 
Merciful God, has for her immediate and natural purpose the 
saving of our souls and securing our happiness in heaven. Yet, 
in regard to things temporal, she is the source of benefits as mani- 
fold and great as if the chief end of her existence were to ensure 
the prosperity of our earthly life. (Christian Constitution of 
States). ; 


Loyatty To CouNTRY 


Indeed, far from seeking political supremacy, the 
Church lays down as a formal part of the religious instruc- 
tion imparted to the children in her schools, the obliga- 
tion of loyalty and obedience to temporal rulers. She 
brings before them in her little catechism, and more 
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fully in her higher books on Christian doctrine, the com- 
mand of her Divine Founder: “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s” as well as “to God the things 
that are God’s” (Matt. xxii, 21). She exhorts them in 
the words of St. Paul: 

Let every soul be subject to the higher powers; for there is no 
power but from God; and those that are, are ordained of God. 
Therefore he that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God. And they that’ resist, purchase to themselves damnation. 

. Wherefore be subject of necessity, not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience sake (Rom. xiii, 1, 2, 5). 


To make it clear to her children that the state has a 
right to command their obedience, the Church, through 
her great Pontiff, Leo XIII, declares that the state in 
its own sphere is independent of the Church: “The Al- 
mighty has appointed the charge of the human race be- 
tween two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the 
one being set over divine, and the other over human 
things. Each in-its kind is supreme” (Christian Consti- 
tution of States, p. 114). And in his encyclical “Satis 
Cognitum,” 1896, Leo pays his respects to those who 
noisily declare that the Church seeks control of human 
governments : 

This is the office appropriated unto the Church by God: that 
it may watch over and may order all that concerns religion, and 
may without let or hindrance, exercise according to its judgment 
its charge over Christianity. Wherefore, those who pretend that 
the Church has any wish to interfere in civil matters, or to in- 
fringe on the rights of the State, know it not or wickedly calumni- 
ate it. 

By such doctrines has the Catholic Church transformed 
patriotism into a religious virtue and placed the love of 
country next to the love of God. Practising what they 
preached, the hierarchy of the United States, speaking 
in the name of twenty-three million Catholics, was the 
first religious body to pledge wholehearted and unreserved 
support to the President of the United States on the 
entry of America into the world war. This pledge was 
delivered to President Wilson on April 18, 1917, by that 
peerless American, the late Cardinal Gibbons, twelve days 
after the declaration of war. In his reply to the Cardinal, 
President Wilson said: 


The very remarkable resolutions adopted by the Archbishops of | 
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the United States at their annual meeting at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America on April 18th last, a copy of which you were 
kind enough to send me, warm my heart and make me very proud 
indeed that men of such influence should act in so large a sense 
of patriotism and so admirable a spirit of devotion to our common 
country. 

CATHOLICS IN THE WAR 


To make good the pledge, the National Catholic War 
Council, including the Knights of Columbus, was organ- 
ized by the hierarchy and was one of the seven cooperative - 
agencies recognized by the United States Government. 
The work of the Knights of Columbus in the training 
camps in the United States and in the camps behind the 
lines and with the fighting forces at the front throughout 
the war, received the highest commendation from com- 
manders of the American forces and the unstinted praise 
of the boys, who hailed with delight the motto over the 
entrance to every K. C. hut: “Everybody welcome and 
everything free.” The welfare work of-the Knights still 
continues. They are now serving three hundred and sixty- 
two hospitals for ex-soldiers, maintaining one hundred 
and twenty-five evening and correspondence schools and 
providing four hundred scholarships, all free for men who 
served in the American Expeditionary Forces without re- 
gard to creed. This work will not cease until every dol- 
lar obtained from the war drive is spent. The fund is 
under government auditorship and is open to the inspec- 
tion of the public. 

During the war, according to the statement of Secre- 
tary Baker, Catholics entered the service of our country 
in numbers far beyond their proportion of the population. 
It was a Catholic boy, and a graduate of a parish school, 
William T. Fitzsimmons, who was the first to lay down 
his life on the field of battle, and it was Father William 
F. Davitt, a Catholic chaplain, who was the last to shed 
his blood on the very morning the armistice went into 
effect. And still we are told that the Catholic schools are 
not a “sure agency for the perpetuation and preservation 
of the free institutions guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States.” What wilful blindness to facts that 
are patent to the whole world! What hyprocrisy mas- 

querading under the guise of Americanism! It was freely 
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prophesied during the war that Catholics had by their 
splendid patriotism sounded the death-knell of bigotry. 
Yet scarcely had the war ended when jealousy revived 
all the latent bigotry in the country and united it against 
their most cherished institution, the parish school. 

In peace as well as in war religion is helpful for 
good citizenship. No less an authority than George Wash- 
ington, the Father of Our Country, declared that “reason 
and experience both forbid us to believe that civic morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” Now 
since education is a preparation for citizenship, religion 
is an essential factor in education. 


Earty RELiIcIous SCHOOLS 


So thought all Americans for upwards of two hundred 
years. From the days of the colonies down to 1840 all 
American schools were religious. And it was not hostility 
to religion that then caused its elimination from the pub- 
lic schools, but merely the practical difficulty of furnishing 
suitable religious instruction to children of the rapidly in- 
creasing multiplicity of religious denominations. The 
Cathole Church decided to continue her religious schools, 
even though tax support was withdrawn. Most of the 
Protestant denominations, unwilling or feeling unable to 
make the sacrifice necessary to build and maintain their 
own schools, accepted the non-religious publia school 
supported by general taxation, and tried to supply reli- 
gious instruction in the home and Sunday school. That 
the experiment has proved to be a great failure is evident 
from the worldliness of the average modern home, the 
decimation of the Sunday school, and the fact that about 
two-thirds of the American people are not affiliated with 
any religious denomination. No wonder Protestants gen- 
erally are trying to get religion back into the public 
schools, from which they now see it was unwisely ban- 
ished. 

The action of the Catholic Church in insisting on reli- 
gion in the education of her children cannot be construed 
as opposition to the public schools, any more than the 
efforts of Protestants%o put religion back into the schools 
of the State can be called opposition to the public schools. 
The Catholic Church has simply made use of the liberty 
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guaranteed under the Constitution to protect and preserve 
the religion of her children. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 


The enemy of America is not religion but the absence 
of it. And because of the absence of religion Socialism, 
anarchy and Bolshevism have grown apace. They have 
even dared to mount the rostrum in some of our secular 
universities and attempt to poison the minds of the youth 
of the land. If their inroads are not speedily and reso- 
lutely checked, many of us may live to witness here a 
repetition of the horibly blasphemous scenes enacted in 
Soviet Russia last Christmas day, scenes the mere report 
of which made our blood run cold, scenes which for down- 
right blasphemy seemed to surpass even the horrors of 
the French Revolution. The only sure antidote to these 
foes of social order and Christian civilization is the reli- 
gious education of the young. Instead, therefore, of legis- 
lating religious schools out of existence, as did recently a 
majority of voters in Oregon, all sincere patriots, all true 
lovers of America, regardless of creed, should unite to 
increase their number and to aid in their development. 
Religious schools are the bulwark of America. 

To assert that the Catholic Church is opposed to the 
public schools is to ignore the statements of her recog- 
nized spokesmen. The Bishops of the United States in 
a joint pastoral letter read in all the churches on the first 
Sunday of Lent, 1920, said: 

In accordance with the purpose of the Constitution, the State 
has the right to insist that its citizens shall be educated. It should 
encourage among the people such a love of learning that they will | 
take the initiative and without constraint, provide for the educa- 
tion of their children. Should they, through negligence or lack 
of means, fail to do so, the State has the right to establish schools 
and take other legitimate means to safeguard its vital interests 
against the dangers which result from ignorance. 


Tue Pusric ScHOooLs 


Aside from any authoritative announcement it is plain 
to the cursory observer that the Catholic Church shows 
no hostility to the public schools. She adopts the cur- 
riculum of the public schools and encourages her teachers 
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to obtain State certificates. She seeks to accredit her 
schools to those of the State. Her teachers from time 
to time visit the public schools and attend whenever pos- 
sible the county and State institutes. Believing in the effi- 
ciency of the public schools and anxious to receive light, 
no matter from what source it may emanate, her teachers 
in their own institutes and summer schools often invite 
distinguished educators of the State to discuss educational 
problems. In fine, many of her children are teachers in 
the public schools. Between the two systems there is a 
rivalry which is mutually helpful and tends to raise the 
standards of both. The Hon. Philander P. Claxton, 
former United States Commissioner of Education, recog- 
nized this when he wrote: 

I believe in the public school system. It has been the salvation 
of our democracy; but the private schools and colleges have been 
the salvation of the public schools. These private schools have 
their place in our educational system. They prevent it from be- 
coming autocratic and arbitrary and encourage its growth along 
new lines. 

Finally, while asking no help from the State for the 
support of their schools, Catholics willingly pay their share 
of the taxes for the support of the public schools. More 
than that, by bearing the burden of the education of their 
own children they are annually saving the nation (at the 
per capita cost for maintenance in Montana), $177,820,- 
000.00. To speak of Montana alone they are saving the 
taxpayers each year at the average rate of $88.91 per 
capita (not including buildings and equipment) approxi- 
mately one million dollars, a no inconsiderable sum of 
money in these days of financial distress. To replace the 
Catholic school buildings of Montana in the style employed 
by the State and at the present cost of construction would 
mean a new outlay of from six to eight million dollars. 


DEMOCRACY 


The statement that the segregation of our children in 
parish schools militates against the democratization and 
retards the homogeneity of the American people is a mere 
catch-word caught up by unscrupulous propagandists and 
used as a firebrand to inflame the imagination of the un- 
thinking. As well might one say that the segregation of 
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the American people in churches of two hundred denomi- 
nations is an obstacle to the growth of democracy. More- 
over, in the parish schools children of different racial 
extractions and of all ranks of society mingle just as freely 
as they do in the public schools. After school hours they 
associate with the children of their neighborhood regard- 
less of creed, and in their after-lives they make no distinc- 
tion between Catholics and non-Catholics, wherever busi- 
ness, social, civic and patriotic interests are concerned. 
There are no Catholic settlements in our cities. There 
are no Catholic cities in our States. The Catholic schools 
have drawn no line of cleavage between Catholics and 
their fellow-citizens anywhere in the nation. In the world 
war there were no Catholic brigades. The graduates of 
our parish schools fought shoulder to shoulder with the 
graduates of the public schools, gladly shedding their 
blood, when need there was, “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

In fact, in no school so thoroughly as in the Catholic 
school is the American doctrine of democracy brought 
home to the pupils. “That all men are created equal and 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights” 
is not an idea that originated with the Fathers of the 
American Revolution. It goes back to the Incarnation of 
the Son of God. who clothing Himself with our nature 
made us all His brothers and children of His Father who 
is in heaven. By the blood of His Cross, shed for all men 
of whatever race, creed or color, He made all equal sharers 
in His: plentiful redemption and equally entitled to the 
happiness of His eternal kingdom. Before the altars of 
His Church king and peasant, freeman and slave; rich 
and poor, capitalist and laboring man, all kneel side by side 
to receive the blessing of a common Father. It was St. 
Paul who said: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor 
free, male nor female. For you are all one in Christ 
Jesus” (Gal. iii, 28). It ‘was this doctrine of democracy 
that overthrew the State absolutism of paganism and built 
up Christian civilization on the dignity of the individual 
and the family. It was this doctrine of democracy that 
gave birth to the American: Republic whose purpose is 
not to absorb or take away the rights of the individual and 
the family (for they are inalienable); nor even to give 
these rights (for they are God-given and belong to the 
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individual and the family by their creation, and, therefore, 
exist before the State), but merely to guarantee and pro- 
tect them. For it is for this purpose, says the immortal 
Declaration of Independence, that “governments are insti- 
tuted among men.” This is the democracy which the 
Catholic Church teaches and practises in her temples of 
worship and inculcates upon the children in her schools. 


THE Orecon Law 


The law abolishing private schools in Oregon, carried 
by a slender majority, has been severely condemned from 
one end of the country to the other by the leading organs 
of public opinion. It is an invasion of the parental rights 
which has made liberty-loving Americans bow their heads 
in shame. It is sovietism in education. It is the entering 
wedge of that State monopoly of education which was 
the curse of Prussia and which finally brought about her 
undoing through the world war. It is the beginning of 
a reversal to the pagan doctrine of State absolutism which 
trampled on the God-given rights of the individual and 
the family. It is a defiance of the Constitutions of the 
United States and of every State in the Union, which 
were set up to protect the religious rights of the minority 
against the momentary violent acts of a majority. It is 
a flagrant violation of the unwritten American doctrine 
of “fair play” and the “square deal.” No wonder the 
great journals of the land have protested against this ill- 
advised exhibition of narrowness and bigotry. 

What was back of the Oregon campaign? First of 
all an anti-American aggregation who were scathingly de- 
nourtced in a recent meeting of Governors as usurpers of 
the functions of the regularly constituted authorities ; men 
who wear masks to conceal their identity, who belong to 
that class of whom the Saviour said: “Men loved the 
darkness rather than the light: for their works were evil. 
For everyone that doth evil hateth the light, and cometh 
not to the light that his works may not be reproved” 
(John iii, 19, 20). They are men who heed not the ex- 
hortation of the Apostle: “Let us cast off the works of 
darkness, and put on the armor of light. Let us walk 
honestly as in the day” (Rom. xiii, 12, 13). America 
has no need of an invisible empire, of men who, as Chiei 
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Justice Taft recently said, “like cockroaches thrive in 
the dark.” America’s symbol is not owls and bats that 
wander in the darkness, not kites and vultures that feed 
themselves on carrion. The symbol of America is the 
eagle “whose glory is gazing at the sun.” 

A group of Scottish Rite Masons in Oregon associated 
themselves with the “Invisible Empire,” but I am glad 
to know they did not receive the endorsement of the rank 
and file of that organization. In Montana, I like to think 
(if you except a few bigoted leaders), a measure like 
the Oregon anti-Catholic school law would meet with 
hearty condemnation on the part of the Masonic fraternity 
generally. For from pioneer days that organization has 
sided with the forces that have stood for law and order; 
it has advocated the square deal for all classes of citi- 
zens, prides itself on “not invading the rights of other 
men” and on its “outspokenness on the side of religious 
liberty.” 

The spectacle of Oregon, rent asunder by religious 
strife, should deter any other State from attempting to 
put on the statute books any such un-American measure 
as that which there received a majority of the suffrages at 
the late election. We need the deepest thought of our 
best philosophers and sociologists, the practical wisdom 
of our most skillful statesmen, the devotion of our greatest 
patriots, and the combined energy and good will of the 
entire nation to solve the mighty problems bequeathed 
to us as a bitter legacy of the world war. It ill behooves 
any State at such a time to take any action which would 
array our people in hostile groups and waste their energies 
in futile religious animosities. No State, especially in the 
West, can afford to scare away desirable prospective citi- 
zens or to drive out God-fearing ones by legislation which 
would forbid parents to educate their children according 
to the dictates of their conscience. 


Tue NEED OF PRAYER 


But all our efforts to preserve the tranquility of the 
public mind and to prevent the feelings of religious bitter- 
ness, engendered in Oregon by the school fight, from 
spreading to other States, will come to naught without the 
help of the Most High. “Unless the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it. Unless the Lord keep the 
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city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it” (Ps. cxxvi, 1). 
We must, therefore, have recourse to prayer, constant 
and earnest, the prayer of faith that maketh all things 
possible, the prayer that moveth mountains, begging the 
Lord to spare our religious schools and to convert their 
enemies. 

Lord Jesus, Light of the world, who didst say: 
“Suffer little children to come unto Me and forbid 
them not,” protect the schools of Thy Church from 
the designs of their enemies, that Thy little ones, 
reared in the knowledge, fear and love of Thy name, 
may become fervent members of the Church and loyal 
citizens of the State; Who liveth and reigneth world 

without end. Amen. 





Early Catholic Schools 


Ricut Rev. Bishop Owen B. Corrican, D.D. 
Baltimore Catholic Review. 


HE first Catholic school opened within the present 

limits of the Thirteen Colonies, which became the 
United States, is probably that spoken of in the 
English Records as being taught by Ralph Crouch. 
(Ralph Crouch, a secular gentleman, is mentioned in prop- 
erty transactions, August 16, 1649, and again as a lay 
brother in London, October 9, 1662. Hughes Hist. S. J., 
Vol. I, Doc. pp. 205, 217.) Though Crouch is referred 
to by some Protestant historians as Father Crouch; still 
it is certain that this gentleman was a mere layman dur- 
ing his long residence in Maryland. Before coming to 
America he had been for some time in the Jesuit Novi- 
tiate of Watten. Having left the noviceship for some 
reason or other, he went to Maryland about 1640, and 
under the direction and with the assistance of Father 
Thomas Copley, alias Philip Fisher, he opened a school 
in which he taught humanities. Crouch was a very zeal- 
ous man, and gave great assistance to the missionaries 
of Southern Maryland for nearly twenty years. After 
rendering many and distinguished services to religion on 
the banks of the Potomac and Patuxent rivers, he returned 
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to Europe and died at Liege on the 18th of November, 
1659. The school taught by Crouch must have existed 
from about 1640 to 1659. In this last year he returned 
to Watten and the school was probably closed for the 
want of teachers. 


Mr. HoTHERSALL’s SCHOOL 


The next time we find mention of a school in Maryland 
is during the Superiorship of Father Michael Forster, 
alias Gulick. Father John Warner, the English Provincial 
of the Jesuits, in a letter to the General of his Order, 
dated August 20, 1680, mentions a report that a school 
had been established under Father Forster in Maryland, 
in which they taught humanities with great success. One 
of the teachers of this early school was Thomas Hothersall, 
an approved scholastic, who went by the alias Slater. Mr. 
Hothersall was born at Greinsargh, England. He was 
always a Catholic and made his studies at St. Omer’s Col- 
lege. He became a Jesuit on the 20th of June, 1668. 
From the old Jesuit catalogue I learn that though he 
studied theology, he was never ordained. He died in 
Maryland in the year 1698, aged 56 years. Many of the 
native Maryland Jesuits made their preparatory studies 
in the school taught by Mr. Thomas Hothersall. He taught 
school in Maryland about the years 1677-1695. 

Fathers Harvey, Harrison and Gage, chaplains, broughi 
out from England by Colonel Thomas Dongan, the Cath- 
olic Governor of New York, attempted to establish a col- 
lege in that city about 1685; but their efforts in this 
laudable direction proved fruitless, owing to the fewness 
of Catholic citizens and the bigotry of their enemies. Leis- 
ler, the usurping Governor of New York, wrote to the 
Governor of Boston on the 13th of August, 1689: “I 
have formerly urged to inform your Honor that Coll. 
Dongan in his time did erect a Jesuit College to learne 
Latine to the Judges west—Mr. Graham, Judge Palmer 
and John Tudor did contribute their sonnes for some time, 
but nobody imitating them the collidge vanished.” 

ScHoot Founpep 1n Cecit County 


The next Catholic school that I know anything about 
was opened at Bohemia, Cecil County, Maryland, about 
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1745. This school was probably under the care of Father 
Thomas Poulton of the Society of Jesus. “This school,” 
says Mr. Johnston, “was the only one in the colony under 
the control of the Jesuits or any other order of the Cath- 
olic Church; consequently, it was patronized by many of 
the leading Catholic families in the colony, who sent their 
sons there to receive the rudiments of their education, 
after which they were sent to St. Omer’s, in French 
Flanders, to finish it. This was the case with John and 
Charles Carroll, both of whom afterwards took such a 
prominent part in the history of this State. It is impos- 
sible, owing to the loss of a portion of the records of the 
Missions, to ascertain how long the school continued to 
exist. Though it is considered to have been the germ 
from which Georgetown College grew, it seems probable 
that it was discontinued before the college was organized. 
Every vestige of the schoolhouse has long since disap- 
peared, but it is well known that it stood on the lawn, a 
few feet south of the manse, and that the bricks of 
which its walls were composed were used in the walls 
_ of the dwelling-house, which was built about 1825.” Mr. 
Johnston is certainly right in saying that there was no 
connection between the Bohemia School and Georgetown 
College. 

EpucaTion aT ANNAPOLIS 


A school existed in the last century (the 18th), some 
few miles from Annapolis. This I learned from an old 
document sent to the rulers of Maryland in the name of 
seven Protestant ministers. I forget now the exact date 
of this paper, but, as far as I can remember, it was 
about 1760. The teacher was one Euston. Euston, I 
think, was a Jesuit, as I found that name on several 
books at the Newtown Manor. (Rev. William P. Trea- 
cey. U.S. Hist. Mag. Vol. I, p. 7). 

What the Jesuits had in mind in the early days of their 
missionary career is indicated by the following extracts 
from Hughes, History of the Jesuits in North America. 

In 1640 the Father General evidently in answer to a 
proposal from Maryland to open a school, writes: “The 
hope held out of a éollege I am happy to ascertain; and, 
when it shall have matured, I will not be backward in ex- 
tending my approval. 
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Hap Hopes For COLLEGE 

“This college would clearly have been at St. Mary’s 
City, which was the recognized center for Indians and 
whites. Here the Tavac of Piscattoway paid a visit and 
stayed a while under instruction. Then his future suc- 
cessor, a daughter, was sent hither by him to receive an 
English education while she was being prepared for Bap- 
tism. The King of the Anacostans, a neighbor, was ap- 
proaching likewise, asking for instruction and for a Mis- 
sionary Father who should remain resident with him. As 
to the English colonists themselves, the justification of 
making St. Mary’s the seat of a college at that very early 
date, no more than seven years after the first settlement, 
will appear at once in the next paragraphs. We merely 
observe here that this plan would have given us a St. 
Mary’s College, Maryland, within very few years after 
Quebec College, New France, and within still fewer years 
after Harvard College, Mass. (1637). (Hughes, Vol I, 
p. 346). 

Rosert DovuGias, TEACHER 


“A local school had been tried in 1650. Then, in 1673, 
a Mr. Robert Douglas, having come over with a recom- 
mendation from Lord Baltimore to Charles Calvert, had 
been employed in the education of that governor’s chil- 
dren. The enterprise of a school was promoted. But, 
owing to the sparseness of the population, the governor 
had only slight hopes that his lordship’s educational plan 
would produce any substantial results. Seven years after- 
wards (1680) the Provincial Warner wrote to the Gen- 
eral: ‘I hear from the Maryland mission that a school has 
been set up, where humane letters are taught with great 
fruit. Everything is peaceable there.’ This school was 
opened in 1677, the year of Gavan’s arrival, when Gregory 
Tuberville, a competent lay brother of some education, 
was on hand, and when possibly Mr. Robert Douglas was 
willing to help. In 1681 the same Provincial gave a 
glowing description of what was now going on in those 
regions, which ought not, he said, to be called barbarous. 
He wrote: ‘We gather that they are most productive, not 
of gold alone, or silver, or other earthly riches, but of men 
made for virtue and for higher courses of study. Two 
of the students, already trained in the local school, had 
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gone to St. Omer’s, where they were second to few Euro- 
peans in talent, and contended with the best of their class 
for the first places.’ (Ibid. Vol. II, p. 135). 
FaTHER NEALE’s WorRK 

“Father Henry Neale began prospecting a landed 
foundation in Pennsylvania in 1741, and we find that soon 
afterwards a school was opened on the Maryland side of 
the border at Bohemia, under the direction of Father 
Thomas Poulton. It was classical and commercial, Mr. 
Wyat, the schoolmaster, receiving 40 shillings currency 
per annum from each of the boys who learned Latin, 30 
shillings per head from the rest. The names of the boys, 
as they occur in the oldest extant memoranda for 1745 
and subsequent years, are those of James Heath, Wether- 
spoon, George Boyes, Benedict Neale, Edward Neale, 
John Carroll (the future Archbishop of Baltimore), 
Lopez, Brent. Fifteen years later the Rev. Mr. Reading, 
minister at Apoquiniminck, Delaware, spoke of this 
school, ‘under the direction of the Jesuits,’ as being at the 
time ‘a very considerable Popish seminary in the neigh- 
boring province of Maryland,’ whence a Jesuit mission- 
ary had been used to come and say mass at stated seasons 
in the adjoining district of Delaware.” (Ibid, p. 520). 

These extracts give evidence of the anxiety which the 
Catholic Colonists of Maryland showed from the very 
beginning for the religious education of their children. 





Catholics as Citizens 
Ricut Rev. Joun T. McNicuoras, O.P., D.D., 
Bishop of Duluth. 

I T is our duty to lay stress on the obligation of urging 

all our Catholic people to take an interest in every 
matter that concerns the public civic welfare. The start- 
ing point is to be correctly and thoroughly informed. 
_ It is clear to all that the pulpit of the Catholic Church 
is never to be the rostrum where laymen, or even priests, 
may instruct their hearers on public civic questions. The 
pulpit is the chair where, as teachers, we follow the in- 
junction of Christ, “teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded.” The little time we have 
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at Masses on Sunday is all too short for instruction in the 
divine truths of Revelation which we are .to believe and 
for the explanation of the moral code of Christ which we 
are to put in practice. 

The Catholic pulpit is never willing to consider novel- 
ties; it never seeks to attract by being sensational; it is 
never a forum for the discussion of politics; it never rec- 
ommends political parties or political aspirants for office. 
The Catholic pulpit cannot become either the medium 
of publicity or propaganda for the many worthy projects 
which Catholic citizens should espouse and support. It 
has more than it can possibly do in these days when so 
little importance is attached to the things we should be- 
lieve, and when men have so little sense of moral values 
precisely because they believe little. The fact that God 
has revealed truths in order that man should believe them 
gets too little consideration in our day. 

But the fact that the Catholic pulpit affords no oppor- 
tunity whatever for the explanation of public and civic 
questions in no way justifies Catholics in remaining un- 
informed regarding them or uninterested in them. It 
is clearly the duty of all to understand, according to their 
capacity, the questions of great interest, not only in their 
respective cities and States but in the nation at large. 
Provisions should be made in every community to afford 
our Catholic people ample opportunities to become well 
informed. In public halls and in the auditoriums of the 
Knights of Columbus, conferences and discussions can 
be held. Our people should not stand aloof, but should 
take their part in all public civic affairs and gatherings 
where information is to be imparted, or where they can co- 
operate with their non-Catholic friends and neighbors in 
whatever advances the interests of city, State or nation. 

Catholics have suffered in many ways because of their 
attitude of aloofness, and in questions affecting the public 
civic welfare they have often failed to participate where 
their suggestions would have meant much because of 
their sound and common-sense philosophy of life. It too 
frequently happens that our non-Catholic neighbors mis- 
understand us because we give them no opportunity to 
know us. The better acquainted the open-minded non- 
Catholic is with good, devout and well-informed Catholics, 
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the more he admires them. The more he knows of the 
sensible views and judgments which Catholics—especially 
educated Catholics—have on most questions because of 
their sound Christian philosophy, the more he regrets any 
prejudice he may have entertained against Catholics. 


Love or CouNnTRY 

While urging the necessity and the advantage of keep- 
ing in touch with questions of public, civic interest, we 
deem it advisable to say that every Catholic should be 
patriotic from a supernatural motive. We classify patriot- 
ism under the virtue of piety. After God, we owe our 
origin to our parents, who have protected, reared, educated 
and fitted us to take up the duties of life, and we owe to 
them a lifelong duty of filial piety. To our country we 
also owe our origin, and to it we are indebted for pro- 
tection, freedom from oppression, the exercise of the 
right to pursue happiness and the worship of God accord- 
ing to the dictates of our conscience, and also for thou- 
sands of opportunities which advance us materially and 
intellectually, and which at the same time afford us un- 
numbered occasions of legitimate pleasure. To our coun- 
try, therefore, we rightly owe the lifelong duty of patriotic 
piety. Love of country imposes the duty of praying daily 
for your city, your*State, the Federal Government, and for 
all their officials. Love of country imposes special obliga- 
tions here in the State of Minnesota where representatives 
of many nations have made America their adopted coun- 
try. Love of country means loving and dealing with all 
these as brothers and neighbors. 


VoTING AT ELECTIONS 


In discharging his patriotic duty every Catholic should 
consider it an important obligation to vote at all elections. 
All Catholic women should regard it always as their duty 
as well as their privilege to vote. Kindly impress upon 
your people that it is their duty to vote at all elections. 
All requirements with regard to registration should be 
fulfilled. All should be as well informed as they can 
regarding both issues and candidates. 

The Church has not the slightest suggestion to make 
either about party affiliations or canddiates for office. If 
the Church offered such a suggestion, you would justly 
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resent it. It must therefore be clearly understood that 
there is not even the semblance of a suggestion either 
about candidates or issues. 

There are, however, some general principles which all 
should consider. It is obvious that we should vote for 
honest men only. Politics need purifying, and we should 
do all in our power to form a public opinion which will 
demand that only men of proved integrity shall aspire 
to office. No candidate should ever receive your vote 
who brings religious issues into his pre-election campaign, 
or even one who is willing to be the beneficiary of the 
religious strife which may be stirred up in a community 
before elections. All who resort to degrading political 
tricks on the eve of election by introducing religious issues 
make themselves unworthy of our consideration. No 
man should be encouraged to aspire to office who will 
degrade himself by employing so sacred a thing as religion 
for his own political advancement. This is the basest 
prostitution, for religion, summed up in one word—love— 
should make us love God and love our neighbor. The 
politician who will stir up, or knowingly take advantage 
of, religious strife is beneath contempt, for he seeks 
to make religion something that will make men hate their 
neighbors. Such a politician, as well.as all who propa- 
gate, in any way, by any means, the principle of hatred 
of their fellow men, should not associate with his fellow 
beings, for if he be culpable he works directly against the 
purpose of God, who intends that we should love all men, 
and if he be not responsible, he should be isolated. Reli- 
gion can offer no asylum to any one who is an apostle of 
hate, until he puts hatred out of his heart. America is 
no place for him to live. Politics should declare him an 
outcast. 

Catholics know that their religion is a religion of love. 
It is therefore their duty to love their neighbor, whatever 
be his color, creed, race, or the country of his fore- 
fathers. Catholics should have no prejudice, either racial 
or religious, against any honest and competent candidate 
for office. Their judgments will naturally differ about 
competency. But Catholics should stand united as one 
man against every candidate who introduces the question 
of religion into his political campaign, and who manifests 
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any prejudice against any group of his fellow citizens be- 
cause of religion. What we give to others, we should 
also demand for ourselves. It is our duty to continue to 
insist that religion be kept absolutely out of politics, and 
that no discrimination be made against us because we are 
Catholics. 


What the Church Has Done for the 
World 


HEN Constantine the Great gave the Catholic 
Church freedom, slavery was practically abolished 
throughout the Roman Empire; and all this was brought 
about by the Catholic Church without the shedding of one 
drop of blood. The mad populace of Rome was often de- 
ceived by the ruling classes at that time, just as the masses 
are now deceived by the enemies of the Catholic Church, 
and the cry was often heard in the Roman streets: 
“Christiani ad leones”—“the Christians to the lions.” In 
this way the Catholic Church suffered many and fierce 
persecutions for her opposition to slavery, vice, and in- 
justice. The great rationalist historian Lecky said that the 
Catholic Church, by her destruction of slavery, laid the 
foundation of civilization; and the Irishman Laing, says: 
“Whatever men have of civil, political, and religious free- 
dom at the present age may be traced to the working and 
effects of the power of the Church of Rome.” Guizot 
says: “The entire world would have been delivered up to 
mere material force had not the Catholic Church existed.” 
SAVED Europe 


The Church saved Europe after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, and by means never heard of before. The 
Roman Empire fell during the invasion of the northern 
hordes, and what all the power of the great Roman Empire 
failed to conquer the Catholic Church conquered without 
fighting a single battle. The Catholic Church has no stand- 
ing armies, and yet she conquers by her teaching, her meek- 
ness, her patience, and her defense of the poor. The 
northern hordes had overrun the most beautiful parts of 
Europe, destroying all traces of civilization, and all the in- 
stitutions raised by the Church for the good of people, and 
for the salvation of souls. Pope Gregory the Great con- 
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quered all these warlike tribes without any standing army 
or navy, and without the destruction of a single life. He 
sent forth missionaries to convert these warlike people to 
the sweet yoke of Christ, whereupon they ceased their war- 
like practises, and became meek and gentle, like Our Lord 
Himself. This victory over the northern hordes was with- 
out a single battle, and it shows what the Catholic Church 
could do if she were not opposed by all the enemies of the 
poor. 

The first hospital was opened by St. Basil, in Caesarea, 
and after this others were opened by St. Chrysostom and 
St. Augustine, and when we see hospitals now in every 
country we must give thanks to the great Catholic Church 
which founded the first hospital for the sick, and the first 
orphanage for the outcast. 

THE Monastic OrpeRs 

The rise of the monastic Orders meant a new era in the 
history of the Church, and of civilization. The monks 
tilled and cultivated the land around the monastery, and 
from the monastery the monks went forth to teach and 
evangelize the people; and the poor of the whole district 
came to the monastery, and there received food and cloth- 
ing. The monks led a common and simple life, and their 
needs were few, and as they labored hard and never looked 
for more than the bare necessaries of life they shared their 
food with the poor; and cared for the sick, and gave 
shelter to the homeless. In England, before the Reforma- 
tion, when the country was Catholic, according to the 
Protestant historian, Cobbett, and the recent writer, Rob- 
ert Hyndman, the people were better off than they have 
ever been since, and the distribution of wealth was much 
more equitable than now. The poor were cared for by 
the monks, and so there was practically no poverty in 
Catholic England.—Catholic Press (Australia). 





